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In the latter end of the 6th month, in company 
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No. 6. 
heart have become so great, that I fear such 
mild means will not do; so that the hearts of a 
remnant are covered with mourning on behold- 
ing the prevailing corruptions, and the spreading 
of covetousness, luxury and pride to a very great 
degree. Oh! that there was more of a disposi- 
tion to bear the rod and hear him who hath ap- 
poiated it. 

7th mo. 7th. This day I felt the humbling 
goodness of the Almighty, and strong cries were 
raised in me that I might be more and more re- 
deemed from the world and the things thereof. 
O thou everlasting, holy Shepherd, keep me, I 
pray thee, from going astray. Strengthen me 
in thy truth, so that I may with more firmness 
maintain the watch. 

10th. Our first-day morning meeting was very 


with Joseph Tatnall, I went to father Lightfoot’s| large and silent. In the afternoon there was 


and spent part of three days with them to pretty 
good satisfaction ; was also at the marriage of 
Abraham Sharpless. On the 25th, I received 
the sorrowful tidings of the sudden death of 
Robert Mendenhall of Concord, occasioned by a 
fall out of his riding chair as he was taking it to 
be mended. He lived but about three hours, 
and was not willing to be removed to his house, 





some public service, and it was a good meeting 
to some of the beloved youth. Oh! that it may 
| be lasting as a nail fastened in a sure place. I 
| feel great love toward the youth, especially of 
this place, and my heart is often filled with 
solicitude for their welfare; the gospel flows 
freely for their sakes, and the Divine arm is 
| stretched out to gather them. Oh! that they 


as he apprehended it would throw him into rack-| would obey the calls of Heavenly love to their 
ing pain, and perhaps deprive him of his senses, souls. Q holy Father, take the reins into thine 
which he was then favored with ; so he chose to| own hands, and govern their affections ; i!Jumi- 
stay where he was, though it might look hard for| nate their understandings and cause them to see 


him to die in the road. After taking leave of his 
wife and children who were present, he quietly 
expired. 
his funeral, which was a solemn, awful season. 
A striking instance of what poor, uncertain 
beings we are! Happy for those who are found 
watching. 

In the 7th month, the weather was warm and 
dry, furnishing a favorable time for gathering in 
harvest. 
great crops ; but in many places Providence has 
permitted or sent a check, gently admonishing 
us to take heed to our ways. A worm and a fly 
have appeared in many parts of Chester county 
and parts adjacent ; and in Maryland something 
likea blight. Oh! that mankind were so wise 
as to turn from the evil of their ways, at these 
gentle admonitions, before the rod is laid on 
more severely. I believe it is in mercy that the 
Almighty thus shows us how soon he can send 
forth his armies and destroy all our labor. But 
it seems as if the degeneracy and hardness of 


A meeting was held on the occasion of 


In the spring there was a prospect of 


the excellency of walking in thy ‘I'ruth. 

23rd. I was at Concord, visiting some of my 
‘old neighbors and friends, and returned to our 
meeting at Wilmington on First-day, which was 
large and much favored to the tendering of many 
hearts; in the afternoon, silent. Oh! that 
Friends and others were more acquainted with 
true silence. I often regret the loss sustained 
in our meetings for want of an awful, humble, 
reverent waiting upon the Lord; confiding in 
his gracious promise that “ they who wait upon 
him shall renew their strength; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles ; they shall run 
and not be weary; they shall walk and not 
faint.” A glorious day indeed, when mankind 
come to know the Lord to be their teacher, and 
to be of the circumcision that worship God in 
spirit, rejoicing in the Lord, and having no con- 
fidence in the flesh. 

28th. Our Fifth-day meeting was smaller than 
common, being a busy time of the year, and 
Frieuds being weak, let the world get master of 
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them. The worldly spirit tells them it will 
not do to leave it, or they will lose greatly 
thereby; but it does not tell them that the 
world wounds them greatly, and that through 
an anxious care for it, they lose in the best 
sense. Surely there is a want of living faith in 
the sufficiency of that Power that clothes the 
lilies, and feeds the young ravens. 

dist. Our afternoon meeting was attended by 
our dear friend William Jackson, who was much 
favored in testimony from these words, “ The 
well is deep, and thou hast nothing to draw 
with.” This continues to be a mystery to the 
reasoning part in man, as it was to the woman 
to whom Jesus said, “If thou knew the gift of 
God, and who it is that asketh of thee, thou 
wouldst have asked of him, and he would have 
given thee living water.” Now to those that 
lack this knowledge, it may in truth be said, 
“The well is deep, and they have nothing to 
draw with ;” neither can they until it is given 
them of God, with whom remains to be the 
spiritual key that can alone unfold the Divine 
mysteries, contained in the scriptures of Truth, 
which the carnal man with all his study, art and 
contrivance, cannot come at. But many, it is to 
be feared, now as formerly, by undertaking to 
interpret them to suit their own imagination, do 
wrest them to their own destruction. Oh! that 


their souls; yea, and for a time they walked 
humbly, so that there was a prospect of their 
becoming useful in the church. But latterly 
when I have looked upon them and beheld their 
conduct and conversation, a fear has seized me, 
that they have not been so faithful and so fully 
dedicated as they ought to be. How sorrowful 
that any of the Lord’s visited children should 
(like some of old) go back to the world, and 
dwindle as withered branches! But if any that 
have been grafted into the true and living Vine, 
abide not therein,—if they submit not to the 
thorough cleansing and pruning, they separate 
themselves and are cast forth as branches that 
are withered. On the other hand, those that 
abide in Christ, the vine, know the living sap to 
flow in them, and bring forth fruits to the glory 
of the heavenly Husbandman. 

9th of 8th mo. My friend W. C. being very 
sick, I went to see him, and as I was sitting by 
him, I felt a sweetness accompanying my 
mind, and, leaning down, said to him, ‘“ it 
is pleasant to sit by thee.” After awhile he 
said, “ My time will not be long, but when I 
shall go, 1 do not see, whether to-night or not.” 
After remarking to him that none of us know 
how s»on we may be called hence, he said, “ I 
expect my Redeemer will convey my soul into 
the chambers of everlasting glory.”—As I sat 


all were careful not to meddle with things out of | still and quiet by his ‘bed- side, I felt the 


their reach. Oh! that there was but a coming 
to Christ, the true and living way, then surely 
there would be a drinking of the living waters, 


whereof if a man drink experimentally, he will | 


not thirst any more after the muddy, or mixed 
waters of schdlastic learning. 
feeding so largely upon the tree of knowledge 
that it hinders them from receiving the true 
sight and sense of spiritual things ; for “if any 
man will be wise (in Divine things) he must first 








But many are | 


humbling power of Truth, and therein the 
breathing cries of my soul ascended to the Lord 
for preservation, and that I might yet more and 
more be instructed in the great work of the 
ministry; being led to behold the glorious ex- 
cellency thereof, far, yea, very far exceeding all 
the painting and eloquence of man’s wisdom, 
which are at most but as sounding brass ora 
tinkling cymbal. A heavenly season it was— 
the horizon appeared clear, and the glory of the 


become a fool ;” he must know a death unto self| Lord shone round about me;—my soul was 


in every part thereof, before he can know a 
living unto righteousness. Many, I believe, have 
come so far as to receive the ministration of 
John’s baptism, whose commission was to baptize 
unto repentance, but he had not power to give 
this gift, and he let them know clearly that they 
must look for another, even a baptism that had 


the power of cleansing. But many have rested | 


short of this, and being satisfied with the first 
tendering or watery dispensation, have not been 
deeply concerned to experience a thorough 
cleansing of the floor of the heart, and to know 
the wheat gathered into the garner; but the 
chaff to be burned with the unquenchable fire of 
the baptism of Christ. 

I have known some who were graciously 
called, and did greatly rejoice in the breaking 
forth of the day of God’s eternal power in their 
souls,—a time wherein the world and all the! 
glory thereof appeared as nothing in their view, 


prostrated in solemn, awful stillness, and I was 
as it were swallowed up in raptures of joy. This 
may appear strange to those who are ignorant of 
such sublime enjoyments; but it is known to 
the begotten of the Father. It is a state in 
which all flesh keeps silence in the presence of 
God ; and in which there is, as it were, a stand- 
ing on mount Pisgah, beholding the blessed state 
of the promised land, and the inhabitants of 
New Jerusalem. Well might Moses tremble at 
the awful sight of the bush burning and not 
consumed. Oh! the deep mystery; hid from 
the world, but revealed unto babes. I felt no 
pain, no weariness, during this heavenly season ; 
my mind was greatly refreshed, and the body 
also ; sleep departed from me, nor did it seem as 
though I should ever know the want of it, could 
I have continued in this happy state; for I had 
a sight of the perpetual day, wherein neither the 
light of the sun nor of the moon is wanted, for 


so that they might win Christ, “the beloved of! the Lord God and the Lamb is the light thereof, 
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Q my soul, dwell humble and low before the | were such, that his spirit was melted, and as it 
mighty God of Jacob, that so when the time | were broken under the sense of them; great 


comes in which thou shalt be dislodged from | 
this shell of mortality, thou mayst take thy | 
flight to this heavenly, blest abode and peaceful | 
inheritance, to join the glorified host in cele- | 
brating his name who lives forever and ever. 

[To be continued. ] 
| 
From Barclay’s Select Annecdotes, 

WILLIAM CATON. 
William Caton was a lively instance of the 
efficacy of divine grace, and an eminent instru- | 
ment in the Lord’s hand to promote his own 
work of reformation and righteousness in the 
earth. He lived at avery early period in the 
annals of our Society ; and some passages of his 
diligence, zeal and devotedness in the cause 
he espoused, may be revived for the benefit of 

the present generation. 

When about the age of fourteen, he became 
an intimate in Judge Fell’s family, at Swarth- 
more in Lancashire. Long before this, however, 
his heart was visited with impressions of divine 
goodness, under the influence of which, he was 
often, whilst musing on the works of his Creator, 
affected and overcome with tenderness, and at 
times restrained from the vices ineident to child- 
ren. At length the witness for God in him came 
to be more thoroughly awakened, whereby his 
sins were set in order before him. And though 
at first like the wild heifer unaccustomed to the 
yoke, he sought to get from under it, and 
by sportive thoughtlessness and folly often ex- 
tinguished the good within him; yet the love of 
God was such towards him, that he was pursued 
with judgment, when overtaken by evil. Some- 
times, indeed, he would get aside into a retired 
spot, and wait upon the Lord, and ponder on 
his marvellous works, in which practice he met 
with frequent refreshment of soul. George Fox’s 
first visit to the Fell family, at this juncture, 
seems to have been the occasion of greatly open- 
ing and enlarging his views, and of settling his | 
mind on the rock of true religion, Christ Jesus ; 
whose kingdom of grace and truth came thence | 
forwards to be set up in his heart, and the pow- | 
ers of his understanding, with the tendencies of | 
his will, to be in some degree subjected and sanc- | 
tified. Many spiritual conflicts and provings, | 
however, he had to pass through, before his soul | 
might be said to be measureably redeemed from | 
the earth, and liberated from the earthly spirit, 
‘created anew in Christ Jesus,” and established | 
in faith and holiness. In this interval, he speaks 
of his studies at school becoming his burden, and 
of finding himself, when under trouble and exer- 
cise of mind, unfit to get through his themes and 
Latin verses, &c. 

The glorious visitations of Almighty goodness 
unto him, about the seventeenth year of his age, 


were the enjoyments and consolations he partook 
of, and many were the precious promises that 
were opened and confirmed to him. The fresh- 
ness of the heavenly power that was with 
him, and also with that family under whose 
roof he resided, the nearness and dearness that 
prevailed amongst them one towards another, 
their zeal and faith, were more, he writes, than 
could be fully described. Mectings were ex- 
ceedingly precious to them in that day, insomuch 
that some of them would commonly spend part 
of the evening, in waiting on the Lord “ with 
one accord in one place,”’ often after the rest of 
the family were gone to bed. The comfort and 
recruiting benefit they reaped hereby was very 
great. “ For if,’ says William Caton, “ we had 
suffered loss in the day time, when abroad about 
our business, or the like, then we came in great 
measure to be restored again, through the love, 
power, and mercy of our God, which abounded 
very much unto us.” Such gracious dealings, 
accompanied by that instrumental aid and care 
he received from George Fox, and also from 
Margaret Fell and others, were evidently not for 
nought. The designs of inscrutable wisdom re- 
specting him were not disturbed or retarded, but, 
through resignation to, and reliance on the form- 
ing hand of the divine Workman, His blessed 
work went forward, and an honorable vessel was 
the result, fit for the Master’s use, and bearing 
the inscription of “ holiness unto the Lord.” A 
faithful and skilful soldier, he was no longer at 
his own disposal, but became quickly called toa 
promised post in the service of his Leader; 
strength, courage and hardihood were given him 
on every occasion, preservation and peace was his 
portion, and the name of his God was indeed 
glorified through him. 

About the year 1655, being then no more than 
eighteen years of age, he began his career as a 
minister of that good Spirit, which was ‘ shed 
on” him “abundantly through Jesus Christ.” 
His diligence in the duty of this sacred office 
almost exceeds belief; passing over much of this 
kingdom chiefly or altogether on foot, often in 
the depth of winter, and during the still more 
wintry time of persecution. No doubt, his preach- 
ing carried its own evidence in the hearts of his 
hearers ; as he writes, that “the word of the 
Lord grew mightily and many were added to the 
faith.” As a summary specimen of his labors in 
this first year of his public engagement, some of 
the districts or places which bounded his journey- 
ings, without mentioning the intervening track, 
are here recited. From Swarthmore he travelled 
to Norwich, thence to London, Kent, Calais in 
France, Yarmouth, Sunderland, Lancashire, 
Shields; Flushing to Middleburg, Rotterdam, 
&c., Yorkshire, by Durham to Lancashire, Ber- 
wick, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, &c.,and back 
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through Northumberland, Durham and Westmore-}about twenty years of age, neither had I ever 
land to Swarthmore. Some of these visits were|been in much profession, until I was convinced 
by no means transient, as might be supposed;]of the truth of God; yet plenty of heavenly 
alluding to a succeeding journey, he observes, |things the Lord was pleased to open in me and 
‘time would fail me, to relate particularly the|through me, to the end that I might communi- 
extraordinary good service which we had, some- jcate the same to the multitude, which sometimes 
times in steeple houses,* sometimes in streets | being very great, 1 was ready to say within my- 
and markets, Xc., ‘‘ besides his private, as well| self, ‘Where shall I have wherewithal to satis- 
as public engagements among his fellow profes-| fy all these.” And when I looked out at my own 
sors. But every other year of his life until its}weakness and insufficiency as of myself, I was 
termination, was perhaps equally marked by |readyto faint within me; but when I looked only 
alacrity in running the Lord’s errands, by faith- - the Lord, and put my confidence entirely in 
fulness in occupying with that gift committed! Him, [ was strong and courageous. For the 
to him, by a diligent “taking heed to the| Lord shewed me this by his eternal light, upon 
ministry which he had received in the Lord, |a time, when I was bemoaning my own weak- 
to fulfil it.’ Col. iv. 17. ness, and groaning under thesense of the weight 
It is not thought altogether ill suited with the|of the burden of the service and work of the 
scope of these sheets, to close the account of| Lord; saying, or thinking within myself, Oh ! 
William Caton, with some remarks made by him | such and such (meaning the ablest and wisest of 
in his journal, on this important subject of the|the brethren) are so and so fitted and furnished, 
ministry. Connected as it is with his own ex-|that they need not care what service they are 
perience, it may illustrate in a lively way to the}called unto. But as for me, ] am so simple, [ 
understandings of some, that state of entire de-|am so weak, and I never have any thing before- 
pendance and emptiness, into which gospel min-| hand, neither do searce ever kaow when I gointo 
isters must be brought, before the Lord can be|a meeting of several hundreds, what I shall say, 
known to give them “a mouth and wisdom,’’|or whether any thing or nothing. And even 
and open for them “a door of utterance.” Luke! when I was full of those and such like reason- 
xxi. 15, and Col. iv. 3. ings, the Lord shewed me, I say, how “ they 
“‘ Many precious and large meetings I had in|that had much had nothing over, and they that 
the county,’ says W. C., speaking of Kent, |had little had no lack,’’ even as it was with the 
“and the Lord was very much with me, who|Israclites of old. For the brethren that were 
furnished me plenteously with his word and pow-| wise and eminent, who had received much from 
er; insomuch, that I stood admiring, at sundry |the Lord, behold there was so much the more re- 
times, from whence I had that fulness. And it] quired of them : so that of all they had, they had 
was not [admired at] by me only, but by many |nothing over, but what they were to employ in 
more, who looking with the eye of reason upon |the work and service of God. As for my own 
my earthly tabernacle or outward man, could not| part, I, who was so little in my own eyes, and so 
expect any great thing from me, being then but | mean and contemptible in the eyes of others, had 
: whan aad saaineetaienieesainaiiad alee | ' 
* It seems scarcely needful to remark, that the word th i. a ey cs 
“ church” is in Holy Scripture never applied to an out- |.“ : ares say, : 
ward temple or building, but to a company of believers, |into a meeting; yet even at such a time hath 
whether generally or particularly. the Lord been pleased to give me his word so plen- 
_A Friend being interrogated by a Bishop, why he | tifully, that through Him | was enabled to speak 
did not go to church ? replied, “I do go to church ; and two, or three, yea sometimes four hours to the 
sometimes the church comes tome.” Seel Cor. xvi. 19, . . : . 6 
Col. iv. 15, and Phil. ii. Thus the use of this term congregation, with little or no intermission. And 
appears to have crept in among Christians, and with it | Often it hath been with me, that I knew not 4e- 
@ superstitious consecration of those places, as posses- | fore the occasion what I should speak in the meet- 
sing some latent quality, not affecting other works of |ing, neither could I remember a/ter the meeting 


artor nature. To this, Stephen the martyr evidently | what I ha ken in it: ret he tv an 
alluded, when he said, “ Howbeit, the Most High im I had spoken in it ; and yet had plen a d 


dwellcth not in temples made with hands,” &c. Acts. fulness, though I was often daily at meetings, 
vii. 48. and not only so, but in the evenings also: and 
The term “ Steeple-house” not unfrequently occurs|the Lord gave fresh supply always out of that 


in the early writings and records of Friends. It may | good treasury, which affords things both new and 
sound harsh to mostears, if it does not seem to savor | 79” 


of the scurrility and intolerance of that zealous age: as . ‘5 ° , 
yet the reader may be assured, that this, or any other Now these things I rehearse, continues W. 


mode of speech adopted by us as a people, was by no| C.—(and the reader will no doubt believe his 
means taken up for the purpose of opprobrium, but! assertion, as well as that of the compiler of this 
rather significantly to discover the little veneration of sketch, whose object is the same)—‘ not for my 


d stinction they could shew for these buildings, more | came 
; aa 6 raise ; but do say, not unto me, not unto 
than for their own habitations ;—they believing that} sang 3b rs, <hr = ny 


the Almighty is equally present every where, to bless | ™° that have nothing but what I have received, 
and to sanctify every place and every thing to those be the praise, but unto the Lord alone, who is 
that walk uprightly on the ear th—his footstool. |the giver of every good and perfect gift. I can 
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truly say, that which I received from Him, I de- 
livered unto his people ;—and did much rejoice 
in the Lord, notwithstanding my great travels 
and sufferings, all which through Him were 
made easy to me, neither were they much to me, 
with all the perils and dangers I went through 
both by sea and land, in comparison of the power 
and presence of the Almighty, which did so 
sweetly and eminently accompany me in those 
days.” 


—— 


For Friends’ Intelligencer 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


In his autobiography, the Doctor says, “he 
composed a little litany or form of prayer for 
private use, entitled Articles of belief and acts 
of Religion.” After giving an account of a 
plan that he had conceived of arriving at 
‘moral perfection,’ by making out a catalogue 
of the principal virtues, and every day noting 
his successes and failures, by corresponding 
marks opposite to each, and allotting to each 
hour of the day its particular employment, he 
proceeds :-— 

‘“*T entered upon the execution of this plan 
for self-examination, and continued it, with ocea- 
sional intermissions, for some time. I was sur- 
prised to find myself so much fuller of faults 
than I had imagined, but I had the satisfaction 
of seeing them diminish. ‘To avoid the trouble 
of renewing now and then my little book, which, 
by scraping out the marks on the paper of old 
faults, to make room for new ones in a new 
course, became full of holes, I transformed my 
tables and precepts to the ivory leaves of a 
memorandum book, on which the lines were 
drawn with red ink, that made a durable stain ; 
and on these lines I marked my faults with a 
black lead pencil; which marks I could easily 
Wipe out with a wet sponge. After a while, I 
went through one course only in a yeur; and 
afterwards only one in several years; till at 
length I omitted them entirely, being employed 
in voyages and business abroad, with a multi- 
plicity of affairs that interfered, but I always 
carried my little book with me. My scheme of 
order gave me the most trouble; and I found 
that though it might be practicable where a 
man’s business was such as to leave him the 
disposition of his time—that of a jouneyman 
printer, for instance,—it was not possible to be 
exactly observed by a master who must mix 
with the world, and often receive people of 
business at their own hours. Order, too, with 
regard to places for things, papers, &c., I found 
extremely difficult to acquire. I had not been 
early accustomed to method, and having an ex- 
ceeding good memory, I was not so sensible of 
the inconvenience attending want of method. 
This article, therefore, cost me much painful 
attention, and my faults in it vexed me so 


much, and I made so little progress in amend- 
ment, and had such frequent relapses, that I 
was almost ready to give up the attempt, and 
content myself with a faulty character in that 
respect. Like the man who, in buying an axe 
of a smith, my neighbor, desired to have the 
whole of its surface as bright as the edge: the 
smith consented to grind it bright for him, if he 
would turn the wheel: he turned, while the 
smith pressed the broad face of the axe hard 
and heavily on the stone, which made the turn- 
ing of it very fatiguing. The man came every 
now and then from the wheel to see how the 
work went on; and at length would take his 
axe, as it was, without further grinding. No, 
said the smith, turn on, turn on, we shall have 
it bright by and by; as yet, ’tis only speckled. 
Yes, said the man, but ‘ J think I like a speckled 
axe best ;’ and I believe this may have been 
the case with many, who having, for want of 
some such means as I employed, found the diffi- 
culty of obtaining good and breaking bad habits, 
in other points of vice and virtue, have given 
up the struggle, and concluded that ‘a speckled 
axe was best.’ For something that pretended to 
be reason, was every now and then suggesting 
to me, that such extreme nicety as I had ex- 
acted of myself might be a kind of foppery in 
morals, which, if it were known, would make 
me ridiculous; that a perfect character might 
be attended with the inconvenience of being 
envied and hated; and that a benevolent man 
should allow a few faults in himself, to keep his 
friends in countenance. In truth, I found my- 
self incorrigible with respect to order ; and now 
I am grown old and my memory bad, I feel 
very sensibly the want of it. But, on the whole, 
though I never arrived at the perfection I had 
been so ambitious of obtaining, but fell far short 
of it, yet I was, by the endeavor, a better and 
a happier man than I otherwise should have 
been, if I had not attempted it; as those who 
aim at perfect writing by imitating the engraved 
copies, though they never reach the wished-for 
excellence of those copies, their hand is mended 
by the endeavor, and is tolerable while it con- 
tinues fair and legible. It may be well my 
posterity should be informed, that to this little 
artifice, with the blessing of God, their ances- 
tor owed the constant felicity of his life, down 
to his 79th year, in which this is written. What 
reverses may attend the remainder, is in the 
hand of Providence; but if they arrive, the re- 
flection on past happiness enjoyed ought to help 
his bearing them with more resignation. To 
Temperance he ascribes his long-continued 
health, and what is still left to him of a good 
constitution. To Industry and Frugality, the 
early easiness of his circumstances and acquisi- 
tion of his fortune, with all that knowledge that 
enabled him to be an useful citizen, and ob- 
tained for him some degree of reputation among 
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the learned. To Sincerity and Justice, the cou- 
fidence of his country and the honor: ible employs 
it conferred upon him; and to the joint influence | 


| kindly informed me that I was generally thought 
proud; that my pride showed itself frequently 
in conversation ; that I was not content with 


of the whole mass of the virtues, even in the | being in the right when discussing any point, 


imperfect state he was able to acquire them, all | but was overbearing and 


rather insolent, (of 


that evenness of temper and that cheerfulness in | which he convinced me by mentioning several 


conversation, which makes his company still 
sought for, and agreeable even to his young ac- 
quaintance. I hope, therefore, that some of my 
descendants may follow the example, and reap 
the benefit. It will be remembered, that though 
my scheme was not without religion, there was 
in it no mark of any of the distinguishing tenets 
of any particular sect. I had purposely avoided 
them; for being fully persuaded of the utility 


and excellency of my ‘method, and that it might | own. 


be se 


tending some time or other to publish it, 


I would not have any thing in it that should | | fixed opinion; such a 


prejudice any one, of any sect, against it. 
proposed writing a little comment on each vir- 
tue, in which I would have shown the advan- 
tages of possessing it, and the mischiefs at- 
tending its opposite vice. I should have 
my book The Art of Virtue, because it would 
have shown the means and manner of obtaining 
virtue, which would have distinguished it from 
the mere exhortation to be good, that does not 
instruct and indicate the means; but is like the 
Apostle’s man of verbal charity, who, without 
showing to the naked and hungry how or where 
they might get clothes or victuals, only exhorted 
them to be fed and clothed. But it so happened, 
that my intention of writing and publishing this 
comment was never fulfilled. 1 had, indeed, 
from time to time, put down short hints of the 
sentiments, reasonings, &c., to be made use of 
in it; some of which I have still by me: but 
the necessary close attention to private business, 
in the earlier part of life, and public business 
since, have occasioned my postponing it. For 
it being connected in my mind with a great 
and extensive project, that required the whole 
man to execute, and which an unforeseen succes- 
sion of employs prevented my attending to, it 
has hitherto remained unfinished. In this piece 
it was my design to explain and enforce this 
doctrine, that vicious actions are not hurtful Le- 
cause they are forbidden, but forbidden because 
they are hurtful; the nature of man alone con- 
sidered : that it was therefore every one’s inter- 
est to be virtuous, who wished to be happy even 
in this world; and I should from this cireum- 
stance, (there being always in the world a num- 
ber of rich merchants, nobility, states and 
princes, who have need of honest instruments for 
the management of their affairs, and such being 
so rare) have endeavored to convince young 
persons, that no qualifications are so likely to 
make a poor man’s fortune, as those of probity 
and inteyrity. My list of virtues contained at 


first but twelve; but a Quaker friend having! 


called | 


instances ;) I determined to endeavor to cure 
myself, if I could, of this vice or folly among 
the rest ; and added humi/ity to my list, giving 
an extensive meaning to the word. I cannot 
boast of much success in acquiring the reality 
f this virtue, but I had a ¢ ood deal with re gard 
to the appearauce of it. 1 made it a rul to for- 
bear all direct contradiction to the sentiments 
of others, and all positive assertion of mine 
I even forbid myself, agreeably to the 


rviceable to people in all religions, and in- | old laws of our Junto, the use of every word or 


|expression in the language that imported a 


as « crtainly, undoubtedly, 


1) | &e., and I adopted instead of them, I conceive, 


| I apprehend, I imagine, a thing to be 80, OF SO; 
or it so appears tome at present. When another 
asserted something that I thought an error, I 
denied myself the pleasure of contradicting him 


abruptly, and of showing immediately some ab- 


surdity in his proposition ; and in answering, I 
began by observing that, in certain cases or cir- 
cumstances, his opinion would be right, but in 
the present case there appeared, or seemed to 
me, some difference, &c. I soon found the ad- 
vantage of this change in my manners; the 
conversations I engaged in went on more pleas- 
antly. The modest way in which I proposed my 
opinions, procured them a readier reception and 
less contradiction ; I had less mortification when 
I was found to be in the wrong, and I more 
easily prevailed with others to give up their 
mistakes and join with me when I happened to 
be in the right. And this mode, which I at 
first put on with some violence to natural in- 
clination, became at length easy and so habitual 
to me, that, perhaps, for the fifty years past, no 
one has ever heard a dogmatical expression 
escape me ; and to this habit, (after my character 
of integrity,) I think it principally owing, that 
I had early so much weight with my fellow- 
citizens, when I proposed new institutions, or 
alterations in tl ie old ; and so much influence in 
public councils, when I became a member: for 
I was but a bad speaker, never eloquent, subject 


to much hesitation in my choice of words, hardly 
correct in language, and yet I generally carried 


my point. 

In reality there is, perhaps, no one of our 
natural inclinations so hard to subdue as pride ; 
disguise it, struggle with it, stifle it, mor- 
tify it as much as one pleases, it is still alive, 
and will every now and then peep out and show 
itself; you will see it, perhaps, often in this 
history. For even if I could conceive that I 
had completely overcome it, I should probably 
be proud of my humility.” 
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MAKING BAD WORSE— MACAULAY’S HISTORY. 


A new edition of this History has recently | 


been published, from which we regret to find 
that the author has refused to profit by the 
correction to which, on its first appearance, his 
work was subjected by various competent parties, 
in reference to the slanderous attack which it 
made upon the character of William Peon. 

So far from making honorable amends, which 
every one anticipated from the author, he has 
only made bad worse, by adding insult to injury. | 
What does he nowsay? Ina note tothe second 


pose of delivering our testimony on the merits 
of the seven years’ controversy, condemning the 
public character of the illustrious member of the 
Society of Friends, which the author has now, a 
second time, attacked. 

In the first volume of his Z/istory, Mr. Macaulay 
gave a narrative of the Taunton rebellion of 1685, 
(in favor of the Duke of Monmouth. The his- 
| tory runs that the little school girls of Taunton, 


who had presented a bauner to Monmouth, were, 
|ostensibly for the purpose of punishing such a 


volume of the new edition, he deliberately vindi- | 


cates his accuracy, and refuses to alter his text. 
He tells us “Sir James Mackintosh, 
torian’s authority on 
Penn) “ never doubted the allegation—William 


” e 
the his- | *, : a ae 

hi ( rye | of the ransom money, Sir Francis Warre, mem- 

this matter of William ; ; 

| ber of parliament, was requested to undertake 


Penn’s name is often found spelt with a final e | 


—as Penne. George Penne was altogether an 
adventurer of too low a class for Sunderland to 
have written to—William Penn was nearer in 
rank to Sir Francis Warre than George—William 
had influence at 
tiator; and so,” says Macaulay, “TI firmly be- 
lieve that Mr. “Pe ne to have been William, the 
Quaker.” In addition he remarks, “If it be 


would have been concerned in so bad an affair, I 
can only answer” 
mark the words—“ this affuir was very fur in- | 
deed from being the worst in which William 
Penn was concerned !”’ 

Are we not right in styling this an insult to | 
injury? And so, because of Baron Macaulay’s 


| scandalous.”’ The 


treasonable act, but really to force a ransom 
| from their parents for the benefit of the queen’s 
maids of honor, seized and imprisoned. Negotia- 


tions having been set on fvot for the realization 


the disagreeable duty of exacting the required 
sum. ‘ Warre,’’ says Mr. Macaulay, “ excused 
himself from taking any part in a transaction so 
historian then states that, 


| failing Warre, the maids of honor requested 


{ 


—and we ask the reader to | 


. William Pe » alc 2m, and that Penn ae- 
court, and often acted as nego- | ' a Penn to aid them, and t ” . 


cepted the commission. 

é ? 

Searcely were these words printed than there 
appeared elaborate replies to this and other 


. a. a | charges of a similar nature, from the pens of 
said that it is incredible that so good a man | ges of a similar nature, fr =a 


Mr. [Hepworth Dixon, author of The Life of 
William Penn, and Mr. W. E. Forster. Mr. 
Macaulay was proved by Mr. Dixon to have 


' drawn the whole of this charge at second-hand 


| 


jirm belief—all the firmer that it has no evi- | 


dence to support it—the name of William Penn | 


is henceforth to go down tarnished to posterity. 


as it is, against the belief of the whole literary 
world, including the Times, the Ei linburgh Re- 
clew, and every organ of the daily and weekly 
press? We imagine that the obstinacy of the 
historian in this instance, and his refusal to re- 
tract his obviously untenable position, must ulti- 
mately be much more damaging to his own 
reputation, than to that of the illustrious founder 
of Pennsylvania. 

Presuming that there are many of our readers 
who do not see The Nonconformist, one of the 
best metropolitan journals in the Dissenting i in- 
terest, and edited by Edward Miall, we subjoin | 
an extract from that paper of the 13th ult., 
which will be read, we expect, with cordial ap- 
proval :— 

Lord Macaulay and William Penn. 


In the columns of literary intelligence in our 
last number, we very briefly noticea the publi- 
cation of the new edition of Lord Macaulay’s 
History of England. We take the opportunity 


of referring to it again this week, for the pure , 


from Sir James M: xckintosh, and not even to 
| have taken the trouble to look at the authority 
‘quoted by Mackintosh in support of his state- 
'ments. ‘The greatest charge that could be 
brought against a man of Penn’s s reputation was 
thus loosely taken up by the writer who knew 


tat ee weal ask, of what authority or value | that his work would be considered, by all future 


is this belief of one man, wholly unsupported | § 


venerations, as the great authority for this period 
of English history. Mr. Dixon, however, dad 
look at Mackintosh’s authority, and found not a 
word against “ William Penn.” A letter of 
Lord Sunderland’s to a “Mr. Penne,” is the 
sole flimsy thread from which this reckless bit 
of history had been woven. The critic pursued 
his investigations further. Having found that 
the letter did not necessarily implicate William 
Penn, he took steps to ascertain who the “ Mr. 
| Penne” of Sunderland’s letter could have been. 
| Ife was soon put upon the track of a George 
| Penne of that day—was this George Penne likely 
| to have been the person sought ? Mr. Dixon 
| Sennen up his antecedents. ‘In some private 
| family correspondence of the very year, 1685, 
he found this identical George Penne acting as 
a purdon-broker at Bristol, and in the papers of 
' the Privy Council Office, he found him petition- 
ing in 1687 for the monopoly of a gaming-table. 
Here was sufficient to establish the identity of 
“ Mr. Penne” with George Penne. 

The pardon-broker was just the man the maids 
of honor would be most likely to seek; he was 
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a needy man, and, though once a gentleman,| Macaulay should continue his work through the 
wus now evidently of a broken-down reputation. | deiightful reigns of the Georges, we shall find 


Moreover, he was evidently then living in the 
west of England, and may have been on the 
very spot. All circumstances considered, which 
was most likely—that William Penn, the man 
of hitherto unblemished honor, who had already, 
according to Mr. Macaulay’s own history, re- 
fused gratuities for the use of his influence at 
court to the amount of £20,000 for himself, 
and more than £100,000 for his province, or 
that George Penne, with this creditable history, 
was the Penne of the Taunton business ? 

Mr. Macaulay, after seven years’ silence, in 
the note to the second volume of the new edi- 
tion, deliberately vindicates his accuracy, and 
refuses to alter his text. lis reasons are as 
follows :— 

Sir James Mackintosh never doubted it— 
William Penn’s name is often found spelled 
with a final e—as Penne. George Penne was 
altogether an adventurer of too low a class for 
Sunderland to have written to—William Penn 
was nearer in rank to Sir Francis Warre than 
George—William had influence at court, and 
often acted as negotiator; and so “I firmly be- 
lieve,” says the historian, “that Mr. Penn to 
have been William, the Quaker;” and he adds, 
“Tf it be said that it is incredible that so good 
a man would have been concerned in so bad an 
affair, [ can only answer that this affair was very 
far indeed from being the worst in which he 
was concerned.” It will scarecly be believed 


that this is literally all that Lord Macaulay has | 


to say in support of the statement in his text. 


What be has done to endeavor to prop it up we | 


of course cannot tell. He has probably not al- 
lowed Mr. Dixon’s discoveries to pass without 
attempting, from the large resources of his learn- 
ing, an opportunity to find some evidences to re- 
but them. He has had, at least, seven years in 
which to do it, and he has failed to bring a sin- 
gle new fact or statement to support his position. 
One would have expected, under these cireum- 
stances, that he would with a good grace, have 
given up the question, and at once have confessed 
his error. For, after allowing the fullest weight 
to all that he has said in his note, what does it 
amount to? Simply, in plain words, to a con- 
fession from his own mouth that this part of his 
history is based upon conjecture. “I believe,” 
says the historian, “that Penne was William 
Penn.” At best there is only a probability. 
There is not an atom of proof. 


him asserting without reservation that Francis 
wrote “ Junius,” and deciding every other open 
and controverted question upon similar arbitrary 
authority. He has forgotten that a historian is 
not a party debater with whom facts and con- 
jectures are of equal weight, nor merely a judge 
whose business it is to decide upon conflicting 
evidence, but chiefly an impartial narrator of 
events. Every one will regret that personal 
pride or sectarian prejudice should have led 
Lord Macaulay to forsake the path, to open 
such a loop-hole for assailants of his great 
reputation.— British Friend. 
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Diep, on the 28th ult., of a cancerous affection, 
ELEANOR ScHorFIELp, wife of Jonathan Schofield, in her 
72d year, an elder of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting, In- 
diana. 

It seems due to the memory and virtue of this be- 
loved mother in Israel, to say that through years of 
| protracted suffering, as great at times as wel! could 
be endured, she was mercifully favored with strength 
to bear uncomplainingly her allotted portion of af- 
fliction. Frequent and fervent were her petitions put 
up for an increase of ability and patience that she 
might hold out to the end, which was mercifully 
| granted, until it pleased her most gracious Master to 
| say itis enough. But the sincere prayer of her soul 
was as one formerly, “ Let not thine eye pity, nor thine 
, hand spare until judgment goeth forth unto victory ;” 
so that as her close drew nigh, and her bodily powers 
failed, her faith and reliance on the “everlasting arms” 
} grew stronger and stronger, thus affording an indubi- 
| tuble evidence of the existence of the inward life, and 
| its ability through holy succor to rise triumphant over 
| death and the terrors of the grave. 

During her sickness she was often heard to say that 
| she felt nothing in her way, and desired that her heart 
| might be searched as with a lighted candle, being 
| greatly humbled under a sense of her own unworthi- 





| ness, but trusted in the mercy and gooduess of God. 
| She felt a lively interest in the spiritual Welfare of 
| her children and grandchildren, that they might give 
| up to submit to the cross of Christ, and come under 
| the Refiner’s hand, and would address us individually 
| in beautiful and appropriate language ; she felt a ten- 
| der and affectionate sympathy of spirit with her aged 
and beloved companion, with whom she had lived in 
| great harmony for more than 50 years, filling up all 
the various duties of a spiritual as well as temporal 
helpmate, and a most tender and affectionate mother ; 
and though we feel an evidence of her acceptance with 
her God, and that our loss is hereternal gain, yet we feel 


The “ beliet” | bereft of one of our dearest earthly friends; but having 


of the whole literary world, including the | finished her work, and filled up her measure of suffer- 


Times, the Edinburgh Review, and every organ 
of the weekly and daily press, is the other way 
—yet the historian still obstinately retains his 
text in its original integrity. 

It is a natural question to ask, as a pendent 
to this discussion— What may we expect history 
té be if written upon such principles? If Baron 


| ing, she departed in peace with God and all mankind, 


| without a sigh, groan, or struggle, according to her 
| petition. 


She loved to hear those lines recited to her 
as expressive of Divine fruition : 


“‘ 7’ll join the host—the loved of earth, 
And meet each kindred breast, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest.” 
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Diep, on the 4th day the 24th of 3d mo., 1858, at 
her residence in Fulton Township, Lancaster Co., Pa., 
Exizaberu, wife of Eli Smedley, in the 72d year of her 
age, a member of Little Britain Monthly Meeting, and 
an approved minister in the Society of Friends about 
24 years. 

On the 7th day following her remains were taken to 
the Meeting-house, where a solemn meeting was held, 
and she was then interred in Friends’ burying ground. 

This our beloved friend was a faithful laborer in the 
vineyard of her Lord and Master; she was deeply con- 
cerned for the welfare of Zion and the enlargement of 
her borders. Her earnest appeals of persuasive love 
will live long in the memory of many of her survivors. 
She was a kind and sympathizing friend, and her ex- 
ercised mind was led into feeling with the oppressed 
of all classes; and it was a frequent expression with 
her whilst engaged in public ministry, “I feel as though 
I could take all in my arms and embrace them.” Truly 
can we adopt the language, that a mother in our Israel 
has been removed, and the query arises, upon whom 
will ber mantle rest ? 

In consequence of the excruciating pain occasioned 
by her disease, and the administration of anodine pre- 
parations, the dear sufferer was rendered unconscious 
the greater part of the brief period of her illness; yet 
there was sufficient clearness of mind at times to evince 
to those around her that her work was done, and all 
she had to do was toendure the pain of the body. She 
remarked more than once, during the fore part of her 
illness, that this would be her last sickness, and said, 
“T have been preparing for this for some time.” 


The violence of the attack commenced about 8 
o’clock in the morning of the day previous to her dis- 
solution; the remedies were applied which had hitherto 
been successful in affording relief, but now proved un- 
availing. 

A surgical operation being thought necessary, she 
consented, manifesting no anxiety as to the probable 
result. Her conscious moments were employed in 
commemorating the goodness and loving kindness of 
her Redeemer, saying, “I have bowed in humility be- 
fore thee, O Father; I have long sat in the valley of 
deep humiliation ; I have known thy love and thy power 
round about to support me; I have felt, too, the power 
of the great dragon to entwine around me, ready to 
draw me down; but I trusted to thy promise, ‘ my grace 
is sufficient for thee ;’” with much more of like im- 
port. 

To one of her sons, who had left home early in the 
morning, expecting to be gone two or three days, but 
was disappointed, and returned after a few hours ab- 
sence, she said, ““my dear son, I am so glad to see 
thee; I thonght I would not see thee any more,” and 
asked him to kiss her, which she had previously done 
to all the rest of the family. 


She several times asked where her dear busband 
was, wishing him to be near her; and as some of her 
sorrowing children were bending over her bed, she 
said, “Ob, dear children, Jacob blessed his children, 
and you will be blessed ;” after which her articulation 
became more intelligible, and her voice arose with an- 
gelic sweetness in prayer, adoration, and praise to her 
God. Soon after this the operation was performed, as 
one of the physicians thought successfully. 

This respite from suffering, however, lasted but a 
short time. Towards nine the same evening, all the 
previous symptoms returned, with almost as much 
violence, and continued with but little abatement all 
that night and fourth day, until within an bour or two 
previous to the final close. During the time subsequent 
to the operation, the most she could communicate was 
incoherent and wandering, though once or twice she 
inquired what the doctors thought of ber case, and if 





| 


there was any hesitation in the reply, she would say, 
“you need not be afraid to tell me.” 

When consciousness returned nature was almost ex- 
hausted, her respiration short and somewhat difficult; 
but when inquired of if she felt pain, she would answer 
“T believe not.” She lay quietly and calmly with her 
eyes closed, until about six in the evening, when she 
gently raised her eyes, and her gentle spirit took its 
flight, we doubt not, to those mansions of never ending 
bliss, which she so frequently and vividly portrayed in 
her public communications. M. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
No. 4. 
A COMMENTARY ON THE DISCIPLINE RELATING 
TO CERTIFICATES OF REMOVAL. 

A member of any Monthly Meeting is a mem- 
ber of the Society at large; he may attend any 
of its meetings for worship or discipline, but he 
cannot with propriety appoint or be appointed to 
any office or trust, in any Monthly Meeting but 
the particular one of which he is a member, so 
that in case of his removal from one meeting to 
another, a certificate of membership is necessary 
to establish him in the full rights and benefits 
of a member in the meeting to which he has re- 
moved. ‘These rights and benefits are numerous 
and important, to him, and to the meetings con- 
cerned, and hence the discipline enjoins it upon 
him to apply for such a certificate, and in case 
of his neglect, enjoins it upon the meeting he 
has left, and the one also removed tv, to take 
measures for his having one. 

When a Monthly Meeting is engaged to pre- 
pare a certificate of this kind, a committee should 
be appointed to make inquiry into the situation 
of his temporal affairs ; and if no impediment is 
found, the certificate should state that on inquiry 
no obstruction appears to granting a certificate, 
which is issued accordingly. It would seem, or 
to speak more strongly, it is plainly shown (by 
language used in the paragraph relating to those 
removing without applying for a certificate) that 
any thing capable of forming an obstruction, 
must be of a nature to require being dealt with, 
and if there is no such obstruction, the party re- 
moving has a right to a certificate. 

The duties of the committee on certificates, 
when they find impediments, are according to 
the usual practice to inform the meeting simply 
that there is such an obstruction. ‘To go fur- 
ther, and inform the meeting what the obstruc- 
tion is, would be an assumption of the duties of 
the overseers, through whom alone it is that any 
offenders can be brought to the notice of the 
Monthly Meeting. 

To the committee appointed on the application 
for a certificate, and to them alone, does the 
discipline devolve the duty of inquiry and of de- 
ciding on the existence or absence of an impedi- 
ment. They have been publicly appointed in 
the Monthly Meeting, have stood at least one 
month, have made such inquiry as they have 
thought proper, and any person having objec- 
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tions, thus have had full opportunity of laying | the present views of mankind. But the question 
them before the committee, and it must there- | to be considered is this ; cannot the state of so- 
fore be held as out of order for any one in a|ciety and the views of civilized men be so 
subsequent meeting to bring charges into view | changed as to abolish a barbarous custom, and 
of a character to obstruct the issuing of the cer-| render wars unnecessary and avoidable ? 
tificate. t. | Ifthis question may be answered in thie af- 
firmative, then we may hope “ the sword will 
not devour forever.”’ 
Some may be ready to exclaim, none but God 
van produce such an effect as the abolition of 
We regard with horror the custom of the | war; and we must wait for the millennial day. 
ancient heathens in offering their children in | We admit that God only can produce the neces- 
sacrifice to idols. We are shocked with the cus- sary change in the state of society, and the views 
toms of the Hindoos, in prostrating themselves | of men; but God works by human agency and 
before the car of an idol to be crushed to death ; human means. God only could have overthrown 
in burning women alive on the funeral piles of |the empire of Napoleon; but this he did by 
their husbands; in offering a monthly sacrifice, grauting success to the efforts of the allied powers. 
by casting living children into the Ganges to be He only could have produced such a change in 
drownea. We read with astonishment of the the views of the British nation, as to abolish the 
sacrifices made in the papal crusades, and in the slave trade ; yet the event was brought about by 
Mahometan aud Hindoo pilgrimages. We wonder 2 long course of persevering and honorable exer- 
at the blindness of Christian nations, who have , tions of benevolent men. 
esteemed it right and honorable to buy and sell When the thing was first proposed, it proba- 
Africans as property, and reduce them to bond- bly appeared to the majority of the people, as 
age for life. But that which is fashionable and an unavailing and chimerical project. But God 
popular in any country is esteemed right and raised up powerful advocates, gave them the 
honorable, whatever may be its nature in the spirit of perseverance, and finally crowned their 
views of men better informed. | efforts with glorious success... Now, it is proba- 
But while we look back with a mixture of ble, thousands of people are wondering how 
wonder, indignation and pity, on many of the such an abominable traflie ever had existence in a 
customs of former ages, are we careful to inquire, | nation which had the least pretensions to Chris- 
whether some customs which we deem honorable, | tianity or civilization. In a similar manner God 
are not the effect of popular delusion? and can put an end to war, and fill the world with 
whether they will not be so regarded by future | astonishment, that rational beings ever thought 
generations? Is it not a fact, that one of the | of such a mode of settling controversies. 
most horrid customs of savage men, is now popu-| As to waiting for the millennium to put an 
lar in every nation in Christendom ? What cus-| end to war; without any exertions on our own 
tom of the most barbarous nations is more re-| part; this is like the sinner’s waiting God’s 
pugnant to the feelings of piety, humanity and time for conversion, while he pursues his course 
justice, than that of deciding controversies be- | of vice and impiety. If ever there shall be a 
tween nations by the edge of the sword, by millennium in which the sword will cease to de- 
powder and ball, or the point of the bayonet? | vour, it will probably be effected by the blessing 
What other savage custom has oceasioned half! of God on the benevolent exertions of enlighten- 
the desolation and misery to the human race?!ed men. Perhaps no one thing is now a greater 
And what but the grossest infatuation, could | obstacle in the way of the wished for state of 
render such a custom popular among rational the church, than the spérit and custom of war, 
beings ? which is maintained by Christians themselves. 
When we consider how great a part of man-| Is it not then time, that efforts should be made 
kind have perished by the hands of each other, | to enlighten the minds of Christians ona subject 
and how large a portion of human calamity has | of such infinite importance to the happiness of 
resulted from war; it surely cannot appear in-| the human race? 
different, whether this custom is or is not the} Itis not the present object to prove, that a 
effect of delusion. Certainly there is no custom nation may not defend their lives, their liberties 
which deserves a more thorough examination, | and their property against an invading foe ; but 
than that which has occasioned more slaughter, to inquire whether it is not possible to effect 
and misery, than all the other abominable customs such a change in the views of men, that there 
of the heathen world. shall be no occasion for defensive war. That 
War has been so long fashionable among all such a state of things is desirable, no enlightened 
nations, that its enormity is but little regarded ; Christian can deny. That it ean be produced 
or when thought of at all, it is usually considered without expensive and persevering efforts is not 
as an evil necessary and unavoidable. Perhaps imagined. But are not such efforts to exclude 
it is really so in the present state of society, and the miseries of war from the world, as laudable 


A SOLEMN REVIEW OF THE CUSTOM OF WAR. 


“ Shall the sword devour forever.” 
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as those which have for their object the support 
of such a malignant and desolating custom ? 

The whole amount of property in the United 
States is probably of far less value, than what | 
has been expended and destroyed within two | 
centuries by wars in Christendom. Suppose, 
then, that one-fifth of this amount had been 
judiciously laid out by peace associations in the 
different States and nations, in cultivating the 
spirit and art of peace, and in exciting a just 
abhorrence of war; would not the other four 
fifths have been in a great measure saved, be- 
sides many millions of lives, and an immense 
portion of misery ? ILad the whole value of what 
has been expended in wars, been appropriated to 
the purpose of peace, how laudable would have 
been the appropriation, and how blessed the 
consequenges ! 

That it is possible to produce such a state of 
society, as to exclude national wars, may appear 
probable from the following facts. 

1. It is impossible for the rulers of any one 
nation to do much in carrying on a war wita an- 
other, without the aid of subjects, or the common 
people. 

2. A war between two nations is generally 
produced by the influence of a small number of 
ambitious and unprincipled individuals; while 
the greater part of the nation has no hand in the 
business until war is proclaimed. 

3. A vast majority of every civilized nation, 
have an aversion to war; such an aversion that 
it requires much effort and management, to work 
up their passions so far, that they are willing 
personally to engage in such hazardous and 
bloody conflicts. The more any people are civil- 
ized and Christianized, the greater is their aver- 
sion to war; and the more powerful exertions 
are necessary to excite what is called the war 
spirit. Were it not fur the influence of a few 
ambitious or revengeful mgn, an offensive war 
could not be undertaken with any prospect of 
success, except when the mass of the people are 
either uncivilized, or slaves. If, then, as great 
exertions should be made to excite a just abhor- 
rence of war, as have often been made to excite 
a war spirit, we may be very certain that rulers | 
would find little encouragement to engage in any 
war, which is not strictly defensive. And as 
soon as offensive wars shall cease, defensive wars 
will of course be unkuown. 

4. It is an affront to common sense, to pretend | 
that military officers and soldiers have no right | 
to inquire whether a war be just or unjust; and | 
that all they have to do is to obey the orders of | 
government. Such a doctrine is fit to be taught | 
only to slaves without souls. If a man is called | 
to fight, he should be faithfully informed, and | 
fully satisfied, that he is not to act the part of a/| 
murderer, that the blood of men may not be re- 
quired at his hands. Every soldier ought to be | 
impressed with the idea, that offensive war is | 


murderous, and that no government on earth 
has any right to compel him to shed blood in a 
wanton and aggressive war. Yet in the present 
state of general delusion, the soldiers and most 
of the citizens are treated as having no more 
right to judge of the justice or the injustice of 
a war, than the horses employed in military ser- 
vice. On one side a war is certainly unjust and 
murderous. Yet on both sides it is considered 
as the duty of soldiers to submit to the orders 


of government, and fight, whether it be murder, 


or not murder! With the same propriety it 
might be considered as the duty of a citizen to 
obey an order of government for murdering an 
individual of his own nation. 

5. National wars often originate from such 
petty offences, as would not justify the taking of 
a single life, and from false principles of honor, 
which every Christian should abhor. What can 
be more perfect delusion, than to suppose the 
honor of @ nation requires a declaration of war, 
for such offences as would not justify one indi- 
vidual in taking the life of another? Or what 
can be more absurd than to suppose the honor 
of a nation requires going to war, while there is 
not even the prospect of advantage? Is such 
petulance, as would disgrace a common citizen, 
or such a revengeful spirit, as would disgrace a 
savage, becoming the dignity of a national gov- 
ernment, or the ruler of a Christian people ? 

To sacrifice human beings to false notious of 
national honor, or to the ambition or avarice of 
rulers, is no better than to offer them to Moloch, 
or any other heathen deity. As soon as the eyes 
of people can be opened to see that war is the 
effect of delusion, it will then become as unpopu- 
Jar as any other heathenish mode of offering 
human sacrifices. 

It is enough to fill the mind of any reflecting 
man with horror, to think of the millions of his 
fellow men, who have been sacrificed to the am- 
bition, the avarice, the petulance, or the profli- 
gacy of ungodly rulers. How shocking the 
thought, of armies meeting under the influence 
of enmity, artificially excited, to plunge their 
bayonets into the breasts of each other ; and thus 
to offer human sacrifices by thousands, to some 
idolized phantom of ambitious or revengeful 


men! In every war that has taken place, the 


soldiers, on one side or the jother, have been 


either the slaves or the dupes of deluded or un- 
principled rulers. The soldiers on each side 
often meet without ever having experienced the 
least injury from each other ; with noemnity but 
what has been artificially excited, and without 
having the least ground to be offended with each 
other, any more than they had in a time of per- 
fect peace. Yet those who never had any provo- 
cation from one another, nor any hand in pro- 
claiming the war, are by art inspired with enmity, 
and made to thirst for each other’s blood, and 
to perish by each other’s hands. A more bar- 
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barous mode of offering human sacrifices was 
never practised by the most savage nations ; nor 
one, it is believed, more abhorrent in the eyes 
of Heaven. 

Public wars and private duels seem to be 
practised on similar principles. Gentlemen may 
fight and kill for petty offences ; but if common 
people'do the same, they are hanged as mur- 
derers. Gentlemen of the sword cannot wait the 
slow operation of law, for the redress of supposed 
wrongs, but must shew themselves men of spirit, 
that is, ready to kill for an offensive word. What 
is deemed honorable virtue in them, is shameful 
vice in other people. That benevolent, forbear- 
ing spirit, which is the glory of good people, is 
thought beneath the dignity of a gentleman of 
honor. First to give a challenge, and thus notify 
a man of a wish to kill him, is supposed to ex- 
clude the sin ef,,murder. So in regard to war- 
makers; that magnanimity and forbearance 
which would adorn the character of a private 
Christian, is despised by the ambitious ruler, in 
relation to himself And that petulance, rash 
ness, and disregard for the lives of others, which 
would. render a private citizen the object of just 
and general abhorrence, are regarded by many, 
as honorable traits in the character of one who 
is exalted to rule over men. If in the exercise 
of this haughty, unfeeling and vindictive temper 
he declares war, this declaration, he fancies, will 
secure him from the guilt of murder. Thus 
thousands after thousands are sacrificed on the 
altar of his ungodly ambition ; and every means 
which ingenuity can invent, is employed to de- 
lude the unfortunate victims, and make them 


believe, that with such sacrifices God is well 
pleased. 


There is, however, one circumstance usually 
attending public wars, which render them more 


detestable than private duels. The duellist 
usually has the generosity-to do his own fight- 
ing ; but war makers usually have the meanness 


| 


} 


to avoid the dangers which they create, and to | 


call on other people to fight their battles. 

Duelling is indeed a horrible custom ; but war 
is as much more horrible, as it is more desolating 
and ruinous. As to the principle on which war 
is practised, it has no advantage of duelling. It 
is in fact national duelling, attended generally 
with -this dishonorable cireumstance, that those 
who give and accept the challenge, call together 
a multitude of seconds, and then have not the 
magnanimity, first to risk their own lives, but to 
inyolve their seconds in a bloody contest, while 
they themselves stand remote from danger as 
spectators, or at most as directors of the awful 
combat. Or perhaps more ‘commonly, after 
issuing their bloody mandate, they indulge in 
pleasure, regardless of the suffering of others. 
So “the king and Haman sat down to drink ; 
but the city of Shushan was perplexed.” 


(To be continued.) 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
4 REST. 


Rest from the heavy burden, 
Rest for the aching head, 

Rest for the heart with sorrow laden, 
In the dwelling of the dead. 


Rest for the little child 
At play in summer bowers, 
Rest for the merry prattler wild 
Who loves the sun and flowers. 


Rest from all care and toil, 
Where tumult never comes, 

Rest from all passions strong turmoil, 
In that land of quiet homes. 


Rest from ambition’s crown, 
Rest from the strife for wealth, 

No building up or pulling down 
In the still realm of death. 


The eager hand grasps not, 
The quick eye cannot see, 

And the pressing load of anxious thought, 
Leaves the brain still and free. 


Rest for the toiling slave, 
From bis weary, weary life, 
Best for the mariner on the wave, 
Rest for the man of strife. 


Rest on the dew-damp earth, 
On our mother’s loving breast, 
She foldeth us all, her human birth, 
And bushes us all to rest. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


“ Well done thou good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” 


Hotly the summer sun is beating on her head, 
No shade protects her from the dizzy heat ; 
By no cool waters are her footsteps staid, 
No fragrant grasses bathe her wearied feet. 


All day she toils amid the golden sheaves, 
All day she tvils—unweariedly toils on, 

Till even dews fall softly on the leaves, 
Till crimson glory gilds the horizon. 


Then, by the brook, where she hath come, she stands, 
Her eyes upraised unto the glowing west ; 

Toil-stained her feet, all toil-worn are her hands, 
Folded in meek submission on her breast. 


The garnered grain lies broad upon the meadow, 
Telling how earnestly her work went on; 

And darker, deeper, falls the lengthening shadow, 
Fainter, still fainter, fades the setting sun. 


Hark! through her spirit how a whisper sweeps, 
Her heart responds to that beloved voice ; 

“He who has toiled, his compensation reaps, 
Come thou with me, and with thy Lord rejoice.” 


Darker, still darker, fell the shades around her, 
She heeded not—her thoughts were far away ; 
Deaths gentle hand released the chains that bound her, 
And now to Heaven, see, she speeds her way. 


BENEVOLENCE. 

We should never in any way consent to the 
ill treatment of animals, because the fear of 
ridicule, or some other fear, prevents our inter- 
fering. As to there being anything really 
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trifling in any act of humanity, however slight, 
it is moral blindness to suppose so. 

The few moments in the course of each day 
which a man absorbed in some worldly pursuit 
may carelesly expend in kind words or trifling 
charities to those around him—and kindness to 
an animal is one of these—are perhaps in the 
sight of Heaven, the only time that he has lived 
to any purpose worthy of recording. 


LITTLE THINGS. 
LITTLE EFFORTS. 
(Continued from page 77.) 
“ She hath done what she could.” 
“] find that successful exertion is a powerful means 


of exhilaration, which discharges itself in good 
humor upon others.”—Dr. Chalmers. 


It has often struck me, in reading the parable 
of the Talents, that the servant who was sloth- 
ful and hid his Lord’s money, was not one of 
the more richly endowed, but one who had but 
one talent. Is it not too often so in life? How 
frequently do we feel, and act upon the feeling, 
that we could do more good were it not that we 
can do so little? There really seems a peculiar 
danger to those possessed of but one talent, to 
neglect the exercise of it; and it were well, if, 
while excusing ourselves for doing nothing, be- 
cause we cannot do much, we recollected that 
the slothful servant who buried only one talent 
was condemned for so doing, and would have 
been proportionally rewarded, had he, like the 
others, traded with, and increased his Lord’s 
money. It is too often indolence under the 
guise of humility that causes us to act thus. 
Little efforts are troublesome to make, and we 
prefer dreaming over what we would do if we 
were rich or great, or endowed with talent, to 
setting ourselves honestly and steadily to do 
what we can. ‘There is no one, I believe, how- 
ever straitened in circumstances, or inferior in 
capacity, who has it not in his or her power to 
do some good, while hundreds who are neither 
the one nor the other, neglect this duty because 
they think they can do but little. Do that little 
faithfully. Look out for opportunities. Count 
no effort too little, and assuredly you will find 
the truth of the promise, “to him that hath 
shall be given.” If you are sincerely desirous 
to be useful, and willing to begin with humble 
efforts, do not fear but that larger and more ex- 
tended spheres of duty will open before you; 
or if you are one of those who really do possess 
but one talent, and endeavor to employ it for 
God’s glory, do not doubt His gracious accept- 
ance of your smallest services; for has He not 
promised that even a cup of cold water given in 
His name, shall be rewarded ? 

To many who feel humbled and grieved that 
they can do so little for the Saviour’s cause on 
earth, or for the good of others, it should be an 
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encouraging thought, that “all members have 
not the same office. The small stones of the 
temple are as useful in their place as the more 
imposing parts of the building! and let them 
be assured that He who commended Mary for 
anointing his head, because “ she had done what 
\she could,” will not despise any attempt, how- 
|ever small, to serve and glorify Him. For in- 
stance, in visiting the abodes of the poor, espe+ 
cially in sickness, we are apt at first to feel 
painfully what seems to us the absence of all 
comfort; but it is then that we learn how small 
an addition to their little stock will prove a com- 
fort to them, and how many things which we 
thoughtlessly waste or put aside as useless, might 
be made serviceable. Little efforts to do good 
in this way, may be thought of by every one. 
Trifling as these may be, it is humbling some- 
times to see the gratitude felt for such small 
services, and many a time do the words of the 
poet rise to mind :— 


“T’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning ; 
Alas ! the gratitude of men 
Hath oft’ner left me mourning.” 


There are many cases in which, in giving 
clothes to the poor, it is an additional assistance 
to send them ready-made or mended; for, often 
the hard-worked mother cannot find time to sew, 
and the younger members who might assist, are 
at school or at service, and too often have not 
the ability to do much for themselves in this 
way. No doubt those who are in circumstances 
to do so, can generally contrive better for them- 
selves in this respect than we can do for them, 
and a handy person will turn almost any old 
thing given to them to good account ; but in many 
cases their “time is their money ;’’ and at all 
events the trial may be useful to some one whois 
wondering what they can do to help the poor. 
Where there are cases of sickness, too, it is 
amazing how very little is comfort and support 
in the way of food, or little delicacies. Much, 
indeed, is wasted by servants, that might, were 
they so inclined, be made useful to the poor; 
but sometimes the trifles or fragments we have 
to give them seem so small, that it is not worth 
while to send them, and perhaps it is not,—but 
would they not be worth something if taken, in- 
stead of being sent? Were we more in the 
habit of kind personal intercourse with the poor 
of our neighborhood, there are many little servi- 
ces of this sort we might render them, and grate- 
fully would they be received. I have heard 
many speak warmly of such kindnesses shown 
them by a humble-minded follower of Christ, 
who had not much to give, but who, as they ex- 
pressed it, “ never thought any thing too little 
to be at the trouble of bringing.” These little 
personal kindnesses often open the hearts of the 
poor, so that a word of counsel, or even of re- 

proof, is kindly taken, and opportunities of speak- 
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ing “a word in season ”’ are thus often procured, 
where otherwise it might be felt to be intrusive. 
Many who are desirous ef doing good to the 
souls as well as the bodies of others, and yet feel 
painfully conscious that they eannot speak as 
they wish, may benefit them by giving or lend- 
ing books ; and sometimes this plan affords an | 
opening for conversation on the book, and fre- 
quently a word of warning and rebuke may be j 
thus conveyed, and make an impression, where | 
a direct appeal or personal address would offend. | 
Reading a few verses of Scripture, even without | 
a remark, is also one of the little efforts that may 
be blessed, for “ the entrance of His words giveth 
light.” These are meant but as hints to those 
who really desire to begin this good work}; but 
once begun, not only will opportunities of doing 
good increase, but the ability to do so will grow 
likewise. You will find a use for many a little 
thing you now cast aside ; you will become quick 
in suggesting and supplying little comforts ; and 
while thus following His example who went 
about doing good, you will experience the truth 
of the promise, that “‘ He who watereth others, 
shall be watered also himself.” 

Under this title of little efforts, I may also 
class endeavors to improve ourselves; for I 
believe many neglect the important work of 
self-education after they are grown up, from the 
erroneous idea that, because they can do little, | 
they need therefore do nothing. Even when 


our time is not much at our own disposal, when 


domestic and social duties demand a large share 
of attention, L believe a great deal might be done 
by a oaretel employment of the fragments of 
time that so often run to waste. Southey has 
an amusing calculation of how much may be 
learned by a regular application of ten minutes 
a-day. In fifty years seven languages may be 
thus acquired, so as to read them with facility 
and pleasure, if not critically, and to travel with- 
out needing an interpreter. But without at- 
tempting any such ctfort as this, the hint is 
worth attending to; for, as Southey says, ‘‘ Any 
man who will, may command ten minutes ;’’ and 
if there is any truth in the idea, it may serve to 
show that little efforts for our own improvement, 
where greater are not in our power, should not 
be despised and neglected as useless. Besides 
this careful redeeming of our fragments of time, | 
however, we must remember that no efforts, 
great or small, will be of much avail, unless they | 
are continuous. If even great but intermediate | 
efforts are useless, how powerless must little ones 
be, unless steadily and perseveringly carried on ! | 
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nature, but the power of habit will go far to 
aid us, if we were once but aroused to the import- 
ance of making these efforts. May [ give a hint 
on what may be called little exertions, that in 
some cases may be found useful. I refer to slight 
feelings of indisposition. Exertion,active exertion, 
is often the best remedy for these feelings ; but 


| it is one we are not always willing to apply, for 


even when we can plead no bodily ‘ailment, every 
one must have felt at times a tendency to ennui, 
or a listless weariness, without any definite cause. 
| ‘Then it is that we should arouse ourselves, and 
by a little exertion we can do so, and after a 
short time of active bodily or mental exercise, 
we shall find these feelings disappear, and exp:- 
rience the truth of these words of Dr. Chalmers, 
which serve as a motto to this chapter. Take 
the advice given by the Rev. Sidney Smith to 
those suffering under listless ennui and want of 
earnestness: ‘ Make yourself care. Get up. 
Shake yourself well. Pretend to care, make- 
believe to care, and very soon you will care, 
and care so much, that you will be extremely 
angry with any one who interrupts your pur- 
suits.” 
[To be continued.] 


PATIENCE WITH CHILDREN. 


One of the requisites for the successful train- 
ing of children at home, or in the school-room, 
is patince. Every teacher or mother will find 
her labors made easy by the constant exercise of 
this cardinal virtue. If they “let patience 
have its perfect work’ in their own hearts, it 
will be visible in all their conduct, and exert a 
salutary influence upon the minds of the young, 
in whose future well-being they feel a deep in- 
terest. 

There may be hours when, perplexed with 
care and worn out with undue labor, the mother 
may feel the risings of impatience in her heart ; 
but nip it in the ‘bud, before the fruits become 
visible in acts, of which she may afterwards bit- 
terly repent. Let no unkind word or hasty blow 
be given in anger, lest the remembrance of it 
should prove a poisoned arrow to the bleeding 
heart, when those loving eyes are closed in 

| death, and the head which nestles on her bosom 
| is pillowed i in the grave. Children are won by 
| kind words; but cross looks and harsh tones de- 
ter them from seeking our sympathy, or giving 
|us their confidence. The mother or teacher 
| should regard the sports of childhood as a bless- 


Southey’s ten minutes were to be daily devoted i ing, join in their innocent amusements, and draw 


to study; and we must bear in mind, 
if only little efforts are in our power, we must | 
endeavor to make up for their insignificance by 
their frequency. It is not to be deuied that 
sometimes it requires a greater exertion to make 
a little effort, than one of a more important 


that | 


from them some useful lesson for their future 
consideration. They should learn to look up to 
|her as a friend in whom they could confide, who 
will bear patiently with their childish follies, 
and in kindness seek to improve whatever may 
be amiss in their manners or morals. 
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HOW BURNING FLUID IS MADE. 


Not many years ago the only fluids employed 
in our country for household light were animal 
oils, obtained by perilous adventure on the stormy 
sea with monsters of the deep. At present whale 
oils are in comparatively limited use for illumi- 
nation, and are becoming more limited every 
year. Sperm oil has no superior among all the 
burning fluids, but it has become so dear that 
cheaper substitutes have been sought and ob- 
tained. The most common of these is a com- 
pound of alcohol and turpentine, commonly 
known by the name of burning fluid, which is 
very cheap and cleanly, possessing none of that 
greasy property which belongs to oils. This fluid 
was first brought into public use in 1830; when 
a patent (now expired) was obtained for it by 
Isaiah Jennings, of New York city. It is com- 
posed of nine parts of highly rectified alcohol and 
oue of camphene, and is capable of burning in 
common lamps; were it not so volatile no burn- 
ing fluid could be more desirable. From its very 
nature, however, it must be used with great care, 
for it is so liable to evaporate and become explo- 
sive by mixing with the atmosphere. Horrible | 
accidents, causing death in many instances, have | 
occurred from the explosion of lamps since it | 
came into use; hence a safer substance is desir- 
able. 

From some kinds of bituminous coal a sub- 
spirituous oil is now manufactured, which is fast 
coming into popular favor, owing to the improve- 
ments which have recently been made in the 
means of purifying, and in the lamps designed 
for burning it. Itis but a few years since it 
was first discovered that oil could be distilled at 
a low temperature from rich cannel coal, and now 
this oil is almost exclusively employed for lubri- 
cation in Great Britain, while it is extensively 
used both for lubrication and illumination among 
our people. Vast beds of rich coal from which 
this oil can be obtained exist in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Kentucky, affording sources of supply 
for thousands of years to come. ‘This oil passes 
over in a very crude state, incapable of being gen- 
erally employed for burning on its first distilla- 
tion; but by the use of sulphuric acid and 
bichromate of potash, several washings and dis- 
tillations, it is purified so as to afford a most 
brilliant light in an argand burner. Coal oils 
are very peculiar. A very clear oil will come 
over in small quantities at a comparatively low 
heat of distillation ; then as the temperature is 
raised, a greater quantity comes over, but is 
thick and viscid. All these oils are liable to be- 
come red in color by exposure to the air, and they 
have an offensive odor. 

Rectified turpentine, under the name of cam- 
phene, which is very cheap, has been tried for 
illumination, and judgment passed against it. 
It requires, like coal oil, an argand burner, and 

even with the greatest care it is liable to smoke 


and fill up the meshes of the lamp-wick with resi- 
nous matter. Rosin oil, although very cheap, 
labors under the same disadvantages. 

It is a remarkable fact that, while all the ani- 
mal oils may be burnt in common lamps, very few 
of the vegetable oils can be so used. The great 
defect of most vegetable oils for burning is their 
gummy nature, which causes them to clog up the 
meshes of the wick, and give out a dull reddish 
and smoky light. ‘The two vegetable oils capa- 
ble of burning in lamps are made from the olive 
and the seed of the brassica rapus, (rape seed.) 
This oil is capable of rivalling sperm for giving a 
brilliant light. Patents have been taken out for 


purifying linseed, cotton seed, and sunflower seed 


oils, to adapt them for artificial light, but hitherto 
none of them have come into general use; the 
processes pursued to purify them have either been 
inefficient or too expensive. 

Neither the olive nor the rape are cultivated 
for oil in our country : yet the former may and 
should be, for its beautiful oil, in our South- 
ern States, and the latter for the same object in 
all our States. In France and Germany rape 
seed is extensively and profitably cultivated. 
The oil exists in the seed, and is extracted 
by pressure, like other oils obtained from seeds. 
The seed is first ground to meal, then heated 
to two hundred degrees, placed in bags, and 
submitted to very severe pressure. As the oil 
comes from the press it contains some muci- 
lage, which must be removed to fit it for burn- 
ing. This is accomplished by stirring about 
two per cent. of vitriol among it, washing with 
water in vats, and afterwards filtering it. The 
sulphuric acid unites with the mucilage of the 
oil, and falls down as a heavy precipitate: the 
oil floats on the top of the water after standing a 
few days, and is then drawn off by a syphon or 
tap. This oil, which can be employed in com- 
mon lamps, illumines the lighthouses on the 
French coast, which are said to be the best 
lighted in the world. It is at least an oil to 
which to direct attention in order to induce some 
of our people to introduce a useful manufacture. 
— Scientific American. 


A USEFUL SUGGESTION. 


Toads are most useful reptiles, and devour 
thousands of small insects that would otherwise 
eat up the vegetation. Gardeners well know 
this when they turn them into the hothouses. 
As proof, I subjoin this testimony from a gar- 
dener: “In the autumn of last year a pit 
wherein I grew melons was so much infested 
with ants as to threaten the destruction of the 
whole crop, which they did first by perforating 
the skin, and afterwards eating their way into 
the fruit; and, after making several unsuccess- 
ful experiments to destroy them, it occurred to 
me that I had seen the toads feed on them. I 
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accordingly put half-a-dozen toads into the pit, 
and in the course of a few days hardly a single 
aut was to be seen.” There is just now a plague 
of ants in many of the London houses which 
defy extermination. I strongly recommend those 
who are troubled with these plagues to try 
whether a tod or two won’t help them.— buck 
land’s Curiosities of Natural History. 


EFFECT OF THE SUN’S HEAT. 


Allen, in his book entitled “ Philosophy of 
Nature,” supposes that the sun is constantly send- 
ing us a ponderable fluid, of which light, heat, 
and electricity are various forms, and that work- 
ing forces are the result of the motion of that 
fluid, in the same manner as they result from the 
motion of any otherbody. Professor Youmans, 
who recently lectured in New York on chemical 
science, took the same general ground, and pre- 
sented a few happy illustrations of the hypothe- 
sis. When, a few years ago, the fashion was to 
hang pendulums from the tops of buildings for 
the purpose of proving the rotation of the earth 
after Foucault’s theory, it was found that said 
buildings used to rise slowly on the sunny side 
from morning until two o’clock in the afternoon, 
and to come down in the same manner till sunset. 
The Bunker Hill monument is higher in the 
afternoon of a sunny day. The iron tunnel, four 
hundred feet long, over the Menai, in England, 
affords an opportunity of measuring the me- 
chanical power of the sun’s rays. When a heavy 
trains say four hundred tons, is init, the deflec. 
tion in the middle is half an inch; after the sun 
has warmed its top-flooring a few hours, it is de- 
flected upward one and one-half inch. 


True goodness is not without that germ of 
greatness that can bear with patience the mis- 
takes of the ignorant, and the censures of the 
malignant. The approbation of God is her “ ez- 
ceeding great reward ;” and she would not de- 
base a thing so precious, by an association with 
the contaminating plaudits of man.—Lacon. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frovr aypv Merau.—The Flour market is still 
quite inactive, with a very light export demand. 
Mixed brands are selling at $4 373 per barrel. Sales 
to retailers and bakers*at from $4 44 to 4 56 for 
good stanlard brands. Extra and fancy brands, at 
from $4 75 to 625. Rye Flour is held at $3 25, 
and Corn Meal, $3 25 per barrel. 

Grain.—There is a good supply of inferior Wheat 
offering, which is very dull of sale at about 80 and 90c. 
Sales of good Pennsylvania red at$1 05a $1 12 per 
bushel, and fair white at from $1 10 to1 20. Rye 
is wanted at 70 cents. Cornissteady. Sales of good 
yellow, afloat at 71 a 72 cts., and at 70a 71 ¢., in 
store, Oats are steady at 41 cts. for prime Pennsyl- 
sylvania, and 40 c. for Delaware. 


CLoverRsEED meets a very limited inquiry at $4 12 
a 4 37 per 64 lbs. Timothy at $2 12 a 2 37} per bus. 
Flaxseed is scarce at $1 50 per bushel. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


\ J ANTED—A situation in a Country Store, by a 
/ young woman who has had sufficient experience 
to qualify her for the business. 
Address A. L. M., 
Byberry P. O., Pa. 


7 ENNETT SQUARE SEMINARY.—The under- 
kK signed having purchased from Enoch P. Wicker- 
sham his entire interest in the “ Eaton Academy,” in 
the Borough of Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa., 
formerly owned and conducted by Samuel Martin, as 
the “ Kennett Female Seminary,” will open the sum- 
mer session of the above Institution for the reception 
of pupils of both sexes, on Second day the Third of 
Fifth month next. 

For particulars, see circulars, which will be for- 
warded to the address of every one requesting them 
sent. WILLIAM CHANDLER. 


Kennett Square, 4th mo, 9, 1858. 


\ REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL for Girls, 

T will open the summer term the 3d of 5th morth, 
(May,) and continue twenty weeks. All the branches 
comprising a thorough English education are taught, 
drawing included. Terms $55; for thoce nut exceed- 
ing twelve years of age, $50. No extras, except the 
French Language, Painting and Ornamental Needle- 
works, each $5 per term. This school is handsomely 
situated near Unionville, Chester county, Pa., nine 
miles from West Chester, and sixteen north-west 
from Wilmington. Daily stages passing too and from 
each place, by which scholars are conveyed to the 
school. For further particulars address, 

EDITH B. CHALFANT, 
Proprietor afd Principal. 
Unionvile Ps ©., Chester Co., Pa. 


VHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The summer session 
of this Institution will commence on the 17th of 5th 
mo., 1858, and continue twenty weeks. 
- Terms, $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. 
No extra charges. For further information, address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
4th mo., 3—3m. 
ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the next session of this Institution on the 
3d of 5th mo.—Terms, $60 for five months. For re- 
ferences, and further particulars enquire for circulars 
of BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
4th mo.—3. London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
OARDING SCHOOL—For the education of youth 
of both sexes, will be opened at Norristown, Pa.. 
19th of 4th mo. 
System of teaching thorough and practical. 
Terms—In English Department, $70 per session of 
20 weeks. 
French and Latin Languages, each $10 extra per 
session. 
Address 
3d mo 27—4t 


ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Norristown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


YBERRY BUARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

The Spring term of this School will commence 
on the 22d of 3d month, 1858, and continue twenty 
weeks. 

Terms, $60 per session, one half payable in advance. 
the other at the end of the term. For Circulars con- 
taining particulars, ad ress 

JANE HILLBORN & SISTERS, 
Byberry P. O., 23d Ward, Philada., Penna. 
2d mo. 6, 185S—3m. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St, North side Penna. Bank. 





